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INTRODUCTION 

“Some are bom great; some achieve greatness ; and 
some have greatness thrust upon them”. So wrote a 
great genius in one of his greatest literary compositions. 
The heroic story of William Carey—a record of marvel¬ 
lous achievements of a Philanthropist and a Missionary 
in his forty years of struggle among opposing factors to 
apply the true spirit of Christianity and propagating of 
the Gospel among the Heathens—is, perhaps, one of the 
best examples of “greatness achieved” through an incre¬ 
dible record of human endeavour, discipline, persever¬ 
ance and courage, by which he came out to be not only 
one of the pioneer Baptist Missionaries in India, but 
also one of the finest personalities of his day, winning 
the hearts of people everywhere. However, there was 
nothing mysterious or unusual about William Carey. 
He was an ordinary man giving extraordinary per¬ 
formance. 

In presenting this account, we revive our acquaintance 
with this most memorable character, who dedicated his 
life to the objects of his mission, where he was free to 
do what he liked and what he ought. Dr. William 
Carey’s literary, biblical and missionary achievements 
are internationally famous. This being so, few are, 
perhaps, aware of Dr. Carey’s bent towards Natural 
History and Science. The following is an account of 
Dr. Carey’s activities in Botanical and Horticultural Re¬ 
searches in India. 

The revolutionary 18 th. Century witnessed England 
and other European Countries under the grip of Mate¬ 
rialism, Romanticism, Empiricism and Rationalism. 
Politically, the war between England and its Colonies, 
and the Colonial expansion of England in different parts 
of the world marked the major incidents. Spiritually, 
the “Christian England” was void of belief, a greater 
number of men and women of the upper class having 
lost faith in Holy Scriptures, while the lower and middle 
classes remained quite unaffected by Rationalism. 
Socially, the general conditions were deplorable with 
immorality, corruption and demoralisation rampant. 
Side by side, a strenuous fight for Reformation was 
waged by gifted men endowed with courage and 
conviction. 

CHILDHOOD & EARLY LIFE 

It was in such times that William Carey was born 
to Edmund Carey and Elizabeth Wills in Paulerspury 
in Northamptonshire on the 17th. August, 1761. 


William’s father was a weaver. When young William 
was just six years old, Edmund was chosen by the 
people of his place as master of the Paulerspury School 
and as a parish clerk, in sympathetic consideration of 
Edmund’s great exertion for getting a living for his 
widowed mother to whom he was most devoted. 

.During his early education, young William acquired 
a good knowledge of Arithmetic, Scripture, Latin and 
Greek. Books especially on Science, History and Travel, 
had a great attraction for young William. Even from 
his boyhood, William Carey had an innate passion for 
flowers, plants, insects and birds. His deep interest in 
the study of these groups made him to be so familiar 
with them that William Carey came to be recognised 
soon by his associates as a “biologist” which found 
expression in his fellow-mates “Take it to Bill Carey; 
he will tell you all about it”. He acquired some 
knowledge of drawing also to be helpful in his Natural 
History studies. 

Mary Carey, William Carey’s younger sister by five 
years has given a picturesque and interesting account 
of William Carey’s zeal for Natural History in the 
following words. “The room that was wholly appro¬ 
priated to his use was full of insects stuck in every 
corner, that he might observe their progress. Drawing 
and painting he was fond of, and made considerable 
progress in these arts. Of birds and all manner of 
insects, he had numbers. When he was from home, 
the birds were generally committed to my care. Being 
five years younger, I was indulged by him in all enjoy¬ 
ments. Though I often used to kill them by kindness, 
yet, when he saw my grief, he always permitted me the 
pleasure of serving them again and often took me over 
the dirtiest roads to get at a plant or an insect. . His 
natural fondness for a garden was cherished by his 
uncle, Peter and he often had his nephew with him not 
having a child of his own”. 

William’s uncle, Peter was a gardener. He was pri¬ 
marily responsible to create in the mind of young 
William a passion for Botany and he also widened the 
outlook of the youth by telling him of peoples from 
overseas, and this left a forcible impression in the mind 
of William Carey. As a boy of fourteen, William Carey 
took up to gardening with an inimitable zeal. He was, 
however, forced to give it up within two years of his 
first enterprise, as his very sensitive skin, which could 
not stand the exposure, rendered him unfit for strenu¬ 
ous outdoor work. At the age of sixteen, therefore, 
William Carey was entrusted to the care of Clarice 
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Nichols of Piddington, a shoe-maker, although his 
father had realised that in doing so he was depriving 
himself of an apprentice in hand-weaving in his son, 
and that his paying the shoe-maker for William’s 
apprenticeship under him would bring on a heavy 
strain on his very meagre financial resources. However, 
Edmund reconciled with this position, as the hand¬ 
weaving profession then was threatened by new 
machines, and shoe-making became a leading craft. In 
these circumstances, William Carey set out to Piddington 
to become a “cobbler”. Once a fortnight young William 
used to walk eight or ten miles to Northampton with “his 
wallet full of shoes on his shoulders and then return with 
a fresh supply of leather”. This turn of events, although 
brought on an impediment to his intellectual improve¬ 
ment, his strong desire to acquire knowledge remained 
quite unabated. William Carey did not leave off his love 
for Botany, which became more and more apparent as 
he grew up. 

WILLIAM CAREY BAPTIST 

Great changes came on William Carey subsequently 
when he was only eighteen years old. When he was in 
his early twenties, he acquired the friendship of Rev. 
Andrew Fuller, who was Baptist Minister at Kettering 
and later the great champion of the Mission. The book 
on Cook’s Voyages, which was issued then, had also 
a profound influence on William Carey. The latter con¬ 
veyed to him the moral and spiritual degradation of the 
heathens and created in him an urge for the immediate 
need to design the forcible method of communicating the 
Gospel to the Heathen world. With this end in view, 
William Carey soon set to work at his missionary enter¬ 
prises and he embodied his convictions in a pamphlet, 
working under most wretched living conditions, for while 
compiling it, he was practically on the verge of starva¬ 
tion, passing many weeks without food and with but 
scanty bread. 

At last success was on his way. In 1789, on an invita¬ 
tion from the Church at Leicester, William Carey moved 
to that town. Two years later, at a meeting of ministers 
at Clipstone, at which discussions centered round 
missionary aspects, William Carey put forth forcibly his 
idea of formation of a Society to propagate the Gospel 
among the Heathens. Carey’s indomitable will and 
irresistable influence caused a Society to be formed “to 
carry the message of Salvation to some portions of 
heathen world”, with a committee of five members with 
Andrew Fuller. John Ryland, Reynold Hogg, John 
Sutcliffe, and William Carey, three of whom empowered 
to act in carrying into effect the purposes of the 
Society. 

PROTESTANT MISSIONS IN INDIA 

The first Protestant Mission in India was established 
as early as 170S, under the auspices of Frederick the 
Fourth, King of Denmark. The first missionaries arrived 
at the Danish Settlement at Tranquebar, in South India. 


During the early periods of the 18th. Century, the 
Danish-Halle Mission did much to the understanding of 
Hindu Literature, Geography and Mythology of South 
India through the efforts of men like Ziegenbalg, 
Walter, Widerborg and others. When C. S. John, 
subsequently landed at Tranquebar, he found a whole 
collection of manuscripts on palm leaves by his pre¬ 
decessors, which included Medicus Malabaricus and 
many more relics of botanical observations and re¬ 
searches in different sciences. About 1768, John Gerard 
Koenig, a pupil of the great Linne came to India as a 
physician to the Danish Settlement in the Carnatic, and 
with a main mission of making improvements in 
Natural History of the Country. He resided for several 
years at Tranquebar. The labours of Koenig, Heyne, 
Martin, Klein, and Rottler added considerably to the 
knowledge of Botany and agriculture of the region. The 
Mission Garden at Tranquebar had a nursery of useful 
trees, native and foreign. The Hon. Court of Directors 
of the East India Company, gave encouragements to 
their servants sent abroad, to dedicate their leisure hours 
to useful researches. Dr. William Roxburgh was Com¬ 
pany’s Medical officer and their Botanist in Carnatic. 
Dr. Roxburgh entered into service at . Madras in 1766, 
and his contributions were also noteworthy. Thus South 
India came under the active exploration of the Danish 
Missionaries and the servants of the East India Com¬ 
pany. While in North India, although something in these 
directions was done, still much remained to be 
accomplished. 

WILLIAM CAREY MISSIONARY 

Devotion to the Service of God, and a venturesome 
spirit, made William Carey to volunteer to come to 
Bengal as a missionary to the Hindus. Under most diffi¬ 
cult and trying circumstances, William Carey sailed to 
India in a Danish vessel “Kron Princessa Maria” and 
on the 11th. November, 1793, William Carey landed in 
Calcutta with an upheaval of a missionary task before 
him. 

FIRST YEARS IN BENGAL 

Pecuniary difficulties assumed proportions for William 
Carey to make a living in Calcutta. It will be remem¬ 
bered that whether as a boy or a shoe-maker or a 
preacher, William Carey took delight in gardening and 
that he was most familiar with every beast, bird, insect 
and tree in the Midlands of England. In high apprecia¬ 
tion of Carey’s attainments in Natural History, Captain 
Christmas strongly advocated the propriety of appoint¬ 
ing William Carey as the Superintendent of the then 
East India Company’s Botanic Garden at Sibpur, 
Calcutta, as the post fell vacant, and convinced the 
authorities of William Carey’s suitability and fitness for 
the post by showing a botanical monograph of William 
Carey. William Carey hurried to Calcutta with expecta¬ 
tions of financial relief through this appointment. But 
he was greatly disappointed, for, Dr. Roxburgh from 
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Madras was just appointed to the same post. This dis¬ 
appointment, which could normally be expected to have 
embittered William Carey’s feelings, had on the con¬ 
trary, created a warm and intimate friendship between 
Carey and Roxburgh, which lasted throughout. 

William Carey had two main principles in his 
missionary work. He held that missionaries must live 
among the people in the simplest manner possible, and 
also that missionaries must support themselves by 
agricultural, industrial or some other work. The latter 
principle would spotlight William Carey’s inherrent 
appreciation for Botanical and Agricultural pursuits. 

William Carey had to face many hardships. Homeless 
and without money, and with not even the least creature 
comfort, Carey had to spend greater part of his life. 
Calcutta was too costly for his meagre means. As such, 
William Carey moved to Bandel, and thence to Manick- 
tollah and Deharata. To earn a living he was obliged 
to go to Mudnapatty, from where he moved to the 
Danish Settlement at Serampore. Some of the places 
where he settled earlier were not without risks, being 
either marshy and malaria infected, or with cobras and 
other venomous reptiles or even tiger-haunted. Where- 
ever he was, Carey always made a good habitation with 
clearing of jungles and raising of gardens. For his gar¬ 
dening and agricultural pursuits, he obtained from his 
homeland through the Society instruments of husbandry 
as scythes, sickles, ploughwheels and a yearly assort¬ 
ment of seeds of all garden and flowering plants and 
fruit trees.” 

Soon after arriving at Calcutta, William Carey moved 
to Hasnabad, a place on the opposite bank of the river 
Hooghly. Here, on a small plot of land, he erected huts, 
on clearing the jungles. In his letter to Fuller, William 
Carey reveals his love for horticulture and gardening in 
the midst of his missionary works, when he says “Wild 
hogs, deer and fowl are to be procured by gun, and 
must supply us with a considerable portion of our food. 
I find an inconvenience in having so much of my time 
taken up in procuring provisions and cultivating my 
little farm.” 

William Carey was a practical Agri- and Horticul¬ 
turist. At Dinajpore, he built a wooden farm-house in 
the. jungle, and started growing and preparing indigo 
amid the peasantry. He knew about the proper collec¬ 
tion and despatch of seeds for introduction in his farms 
for which he had an inimitable enthusiasm. In one of 
his letters he gives directions as follows: “Seeds of our 
sour apples, pears, nectraines, plums, apricots, cherries, 
gooseberries, currants, strawberries or raspberries, put 
loose into a box of dry sand and sent so as to arrive in 
September, October, November, December, would be 
a great acquisition as is every European production. 
Nuts, filberts, acorns etc., would be the same.” 

Ryland was Carey’s special correspondent on sub¬ 
jects of Science. In one of his letters to Ryland, Carey 
has revealed his first impression of the physiography of 
Bengal in the following words. “The Natural History 
of Bengal would furnish innumerable novelties to a 


curious inquirer. I am making collections and minute 
descriptions of whatever I can obtain; and intend at 
some future time to transmit them to Europe.” 

From his letter to Fuller, again, we get a clear and 
correct picture of William Carey’s great inclinations and 
aptitude for Natural History, and especially Botany. 
In this Carey writes “I would communicate something 
on the Natural History of the Country in addition to 
what I have before written ; but no part of that pleasing 
study is so familiar to me as the vegetable world”; 
and in another communication to Fuller, he writes “I 
always had a strong turn for Natural History and espe¬ 
cially for Botany and know nothing fitter to relax the 
mind after close application.” 

William Carey settled in Sunderbans in Kalutalla, 
temporarily. In that place, at his time of his arrival, 
the tiger menace was so great that people had deserted 
the place. Despite this, William Carey decided to settle 
there, and he managed to clear the jungle, but retaining 
the larger trees of the area as the peepul, tamarind,' 
sundries, banyans, mangoes, and cocoanuts. Carey loved 
tillage, and us the soil was also fertile, he raised useful 
quick growing crops as plantains, lentils, mustards, 
onions, peas and others. He enjoyed his open air em¬ 
ployment, and he was also a keen observer, he discover¬ 
ed pretty often new plants, birds and insects, whose 
ways he watched minutely and whose names he gathered 
assiduously. 

INDIGO PLANTER 

About this time, the Hon. Company offered certain 
attractive concessions and prices to its Indigo Planters, 
in Company’s vigorous attempts to capture the British 
Indigo market from America and Spain. Mr. Udny, who 
was in charge of Company’s commercial factory at 
Malda, naturally took advantage of this. He invited one 
of his best friends, Mr. Thomas, to take charge of a 
plantation at Mahipal, and through Thomas’ recommen¬ 
dations, Carey was invited to take charge of another 
management at Mudnapatty. 

William Carey was at first reluctant to move 
to Mudnapatty. But two factors prevailed on him 
to accept the offer. First, an association with Thomas, 
and next a fixed salary were sufficient inducements. 
After a strenuous 23 days river sail, Carey reached 
Malda on the 15th. June, 1794. It did not take much 
time for his scientific mind to grasp all the processes 
in the industry of which he was to be in charge. His 
factory estate had several acres, with a good house to 
live. The monthly salary of Rs. 200/- gave Carey con¬ 
siderable relief, as that saved him and his family 
practically from starvation. At Mudnapatty, Carey 
spent over five happy years, and in the midst of his 
missionary, biblical and literary pursuits, Carey 
engaged himself in horticulture and study of Nature. 
He developed part of the estate into a good garden. 
He imported and introduced therein garden and flower¬ 
ing trees, fruit trees, and forest trees and timbers. As 
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a shrewd observer, he found that in his new habitation, 
there were fewer vegetables and the edible ones very 
scarce, and fruits far from plentiful. Among his food 
articles he mentions of a few sorts of arums, poppy 
leaves, mallows, amaranths, capsicums, pumpkins, 
gourds, calabashes, and fruits of egg-plant. A naturalist 
as he was, he refers to birds being surprisingly 
numerous, with several new species frequently coming 
to his notice, and mentions of sparrows, water wag¬ 
tails, crows, ducks, geese, fowls, pigeons, teal, plovers, 
snipes, and others. He also mentions of insects, butter¬ 
flies, scorpions, land-crabs, and Ashes, which he says 
as very plentiful and forming the principal animal 
food of the inhabitants. 

At his garden at Mudnapatty, William Carey raised 
also several species of English plants on the procure¬ 
ment of their seeds from home, and some among them 
were hyacinthus, narcissi, iris, amarylids, tulips and 
others. He also cultivated nutmegs, coffee and cloves, 
and infused interest in many of his European friends 
in India in the culture of nutmegs, the seeds of which 
Carey obtained from Roxburgh. He was also sending 
specimens out and exchanging specimens with others. 
All plants that were grown by him in his garden, as 
also all those that came to his notice, were spared by 
him for Curtis’s monthly Botanical Magazine, which 
was held in high esteem for the truthful productions 
in colour prints. With Roxburgh, he maintained regular 
exchange relationships, and to him he sent several kinds 
of fruits and pressed plants of this region as also from 
Sunderbans, some happening to be very rare or as relat¬ 
ing to a single tree in the particular place. In return, 
Carey also received from Roxburgh pressed plants for 
his herbarium which he was developing, with consider¬ 
able interest. 

William Carey’s happy days at Mudnapatty were only 
to be short, as he had domestic calamities in the demise 
of his five year old son Peter, and the tragic circum¬ 
stances in which he and his wife were placed when none 
would even come forward to make a coffin or to bury the 
body. This bereavement and the bitterness of feelings 
shattered the health of William Carey, and he was, 
thereupon, at the instance of Udney, and under the care 
of Thomas, sent to the border of Bhutan for recoupment. 
This, as also a second visit to Bhutan, gave good oppor¬ 
tunities for Carey to collect several plants of the area for 
himself and for Roxburgh. And by 1st. January, 1800. 
Carey left Malda for Serampore with his family, and 
reached after ten days of river journey. 

WILLIAM CAREY AT SERAMPORE 

William Carey’s endeavours in various spheres, while 
at Serampore, were marked with remarkable success. 
A prudent Botanist and Naturalist as he was, he laid 
out a well planned garden in Serampore, on five acres 
of land. He brought numerous plants from Mudna¬ 
patty and grew them in his new garden at Serampore. 
Trets, then rare or unknown in Bengal were also planted 


by him in his garden. Among the noble trees planted 
by him were Mahogany, Deodar, Teak, Tamarind, 
Carob, Eucalyptus and others. He also laid out beauti¬ 
ful avenues of trees and the famous among them was 
the Carey’s Walk, long cherished and much admired. 
He was so enthusiastic and sincere in his gardening that 
within six months of his arrival at Serampore, there 
were no less than 427 species of plants flourishing in 
his garden about which Carey communicated to Rox¬ 
burgh. As a keen scientist, he laid out a part of his 
garden on the Linnean system. Carey was quite familiar 
with various tropical fruits of India, such as mango, 
guava, custard apple, plantain, jack, tamarind, pome¬ 
granate, pine-apple, rose-apple, papaya, date, cocoanut, 
citron, lime, shaddock, and many of these with other 
foreign fruits trees, Carey introduced into his own 
Serampore Garden, which ultimately resulted in a rich 
and varied orchard. He introduced into his garden, nut¬ 
meg and cinnamon which he obtained from Roxburgh. 
He also introduced the West India Arrow-root and other 
useful plants. Carey raised graft fruit trees and had 
some of the finest and best varieties grown in Seram¬ 
pore, as stated by him “I have inoculated the finest 
peach, I think in India, and the best Malda Mango. 
You shall have some.” 


WILLIAM CAREY THE GARDENER 

Carey’s unsatiated mind in gardening prompted him 
ever to work strenuously for improvement and enlarge¬ 
ment. For this, he carried on numerous correspondence 
with various people in India, Great Britain, Germany 
and America, to procure new plants for his garden. 
Finding his English friends’ lethargy to comply with 
his requests for materials from his native land, Carey’s 
devotion to horticulture and gardening finds remon¬ 
strance in one of his letters to Sutcliffe in which he 
writes “I have written for some works of science, which 
I hope you will send. I think your best way is to send 
my list of roots, seeds etc., to some nurserymen of note 
in London, with orders to ship them on the Providence, 
directed to me. Were you to give a penny a day to a 
boy to gather seeds of cowslips, violets, daisies, crow¬ 
foots, etc., and to dig up roots of blue-bells etc., after 
they have-done flowering, you might fill me a box every 
quarter of a year; and surely some neighbours would 
send a few snow drops, crocusses etc., and other trifles. 
All your weeds, even nettles and thistles are taken the 
greatest care of by me here. The American friends are 
twenty times more communicative than the English in 
this respect; indeed, though you cannot buy a little 
cabbage seed here under about £2. 2s., yet, I have never 
been able to extort an ounce, or a quarter of kidney 
beans from all the friends in England. Do try to mend 
a little.” 

The above correspondence brings out also vividly 
Carey’s deep practical knowledge of horticulture and 
his familiarity with numerous English species, and his 
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ardent desire to introduce them in a foreign soil in India 
at Serampore. 

Carey’s repeated attempts at procuring foreign seeds 
did, not however, go in vain, for he was ultimately able 
to culture successfully, tulips, daffodils, snowdrops, lilies, 
mesembryathemums, geraniums, amarylids and numer¬ 
ous other ornamental species from Britain. Particularly 
Carey rared the Daisy Beilis perennis with the greatest 
care and attention, as he had a great fascination for the 
daisies of the English fields. The introduction of this 
annual species has an interesting story which is briefly 
recapitulated here. Carey has been repeatedly making 
requests to his English friends for seeds of Daisies from 
England for propagation and cultivation in his Seram¬ 
pore Garden. But for long his requests did not meet with 
any success. In March, 1821, Carey received a packet 
of several kinds of British seeds. This lot was sown by 
him carefully in a shady place, in a plot, and after a 
few days, to his greatest joy, he discovered daisies 
springing up among other seedlings. Carey’s delight in 
raising the daisies quite unexpectedly, though long 
earned for, is faithfully reflected in a poem composed 
by James Montgomery, the Moravian, who formed after 
Cowper, the second poet of the Missionary reformation, 
and addressed to Carey with the opening stanza 

“Thrice welcome, little English flower! 

My mother-country’s white and red. 

In rose or lily, till this hour 

Never to me such beauty spread: 
Transplanted from thine island-bed 
A treasure in a garden of earth. 

Strange as a spirit from the dead. 

Thine embryo sprang to birth.” 

Thus at Serampore, mesembryanthemums, and gera¬ 
niums adorned the verandahs of Carey’s house ; numer¬ 
ous tropical and European annuals and ornamental 
plants added charm to Carey’s beautiful garden ; several 
noble trees, with some unknown or rare in Bengal then, 
made his arboretum famous with beautiful avenues and 
prayer grounds; and several fruit trees and economic 
plants, introduced and cultivated therein, enhanced the 
value of Carey’s garden. The Serampore garden soon 
became to be recognised as the “best private garden in 
Bengal” and was the chief attraction centre for foresters 
like Brandis, Cleghom and others to whom the- arbore¬ 
tum provided much valuable material for practical 
forestry and authentic data on the rate of growth of 
several trees, as the date of their planting was precisely 
known. To the numerous visitors from all parts of India, 
America and Great Britain, Carey’s garden was a place 
to assemble and rejoice. And according to Briihl, “many 
plants to be found in Bengal today came of seeds first 
bird borne or wind sown from Carey’s Garden.” Carey’s 
Botanic Garden had also four large tanks, some about 
150 feet square, and the principal one was opposite the 
garden gate, flanked by a wide flight of steps. 

William Carey worked at his garden with all simpli¬ 


city and sincerity, and while at work in his garden, he 
used to have only a straw hat to protect his head from 
heat. Marshmann, who was so devout to Carey, could 
not bear to see Carey working so ill protected, and he 
got Roxburgh to advise Carey. But Carey’s deep love 
for gardening burst forth in his reply “What does 
Marshman know about garden? He only appreciates 
it as an ox does grass.” 

William Carey’s interest in gardening was almost in¬ 
fectious. He induced the European residents, all over 
India, to set apart small plots of land for the reception 
of the plants of their neighbourhood, and while going 
out on riding about the country, to mark the plants 
which their servants could bring to nursery. He advo¬ 
cated the formation of suitable gardens at different 
places of the country, as in Hurdwar, Delhi, Dacca, 
Sylhet etc., where the plants that will not thrive in 
Calcutta, might flourish. Thus the setting up of regional 
gardens came from his suggestions, and the establish¬ 
ment of a Garden at Saharanpur in the then N.W. 
Provinces, marks a great triumph of his endeavours in 
these directions. The Garden at Saharanpur later deve¬ 
loped into one of the principal gardens in India, and 
came under the successive superintendence of such 
eminent botanists as Royle, Falconer, Jameson, Duthie 
and others. William Carey’s own love for the Botanic 
gardens at Calcutta and his great ambition in promoting 
the cause of that institution is evident from one of his 
communications, while referring to securing collections 
from even distant parts and islands, when he said that “to 
preserve the plants collected, duplicates and even tripli¬ 
cates might be sent to the Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 
which would secure their naturalisation in Bengal 
and would greatly promote to Botanical knowledge by 
adding to our present catalogues the greatest part of the 
undiscovered riches of the vegetable kingdom in the 
Eastern part of the World.” 

WILLIAM CAREY AND FORESTRY 

Besides gardening, William Carey had his own great 
part to play in Forest Conservancy, in India, which 
was in a most unsatisfactory state till at least 1846, 
when the Government of India made the real and stre¬ 
nuous attempts to safeguard the forest wealth of India. 
In this context William Carey remarks that “the culti¬ 
vation of timbers has hitherto been wholly neglected. 
Several sorts have been planted all over Bengal, and 
would soon furnish a very large share of timber used 
in this country. The Sissoo, Andaman red-wood. Teak, 
Mahogany, Satin-wood, Chickrasi, Toon, and Sirisha 
should be principally chosen. .” The selection of 
timbers as enumerated by Carey would reveal his prac¬ 
tical and sound personal knowledge of the noble trees 
and their importance in Forest Conservancy, and the 
urgency for the protection of the natural wealth of the 
country. As he pleaded for setting up of gardens in 
different parts of the country, so he pleaded strongly 
for forestation, rejuvenation and protection on which 
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Smith says that “his own park at Serampore was a prac¬ 
tical model of what could be done in this line” 
surely a compliment of no mean measure. 

WILLIAM CAREY AND AGRICULTURE 

William Carey made also great contributions towards 
the Agriculture of India, when in 1811, he made the 
first attempts at Agricultural Reforms, which were 
embodied in an article in the Asiatic Researches, an 
official organ of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Carey 
had for many years a keen desire to form an Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society in India, which he dis¬ 
closed to Lady Hastings in 1820. Both Lord and Lady 
Hastings were very much interested in this, and they 
gave all encouragements. In the middle of April 1820, 
William Carey was asked to draw up the prospectus 
of an Agri-Horticultural Society for India and this was 
drawn up by Carey from his Mission house at Seram¬ 
pore. In this prospectus, Carey had brought out vividly 
the state of affairs that existed then in India in rela¬ 
tion to Agriculture, and the means by which improve¬ 
ments could be effected. Herein he states that “in one 
of the finest countries in the world, the state of Agri¬ 
culture and Horticulture is so abject and degraded and 
the peoples’ food so poor and their comforts so 
meagre. India seems to have almost everything to learn 
about the clearing of jungles, the tillage of wastes, the 
draining of marshes, the banking of rivers courses, the 
irrigation of large areas, the mixing of compost and 
manure, rotation of crops, betterment of tools, and of 
transport, breeding of stocks, culture of new vegetables 
and herbs, planting of orchards, budding, grafting, 
pruning of fruit trees, forestation of timbers .” 

THE AGRI-HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 

Soon after the circulation of the prospectus, William 
Carey convened a public meeting at the Town Hall of 
Calcutta. The attendance at this meeting was shock¬ 
ingly poor. Only three Europeans were present besides 
William Carey and Marshmann, thus making an 
assembly of but five persons. But Carey’s resolute 
mind made him to steer through, and he voted one of 
them to the chair, and inaugurated the Agri-Horticul¬ 
tural Society of India. Marquiss Hastings became the 
Patron of the Society, and Carey • was elected the 
Secretary. To gather the correct information upon 
every circumstance which is connected with the state 
of Agriculture and Horticulture in the various pro¬ 
vinces of India, William Carey drew up a series of 
queries for wide circulation. For implementing the 
Society’s objects, in the earlier stages, William Carey 
had some difficulties, as there was no land available 
for experimental and nursery purposes. But within two 
years of the formation of the Society, the Governor 
General announced that a considerable portion of land 
just then transferred to the “Botanic” Gardens was to 
be for the purpose of the Society, until in 1827, suitable 
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land in Alipore, was leased out and given to the Agri- 
Horticultural Society. 

Through the unceasing efforts of William Carey, the 
Agri-Horticultural Society at Alipore gained distinction 
and came soon to be recognised as one of the best insti¬ 
tutions of its kind. Several experiments were initiated 
in the Society in the culture of Coffee, Cotton, Tobacco, 
Sugar-cane, Cereals and other economic crops, and 
numerous grafted fruit trees received from England 
were cultured, such as English Apples, and from other 
parts of the globe, the fruit trees that received attention 
were Mozambique Oranges, Cape figs. Canton Litchies, 
Manila guava, besides the best and choicest kinds of 
mulberries, peaches, pine-apples, and grapes. 

To create added and sustained interest in Horticul¬ 
ture, William Carey propounded attractive schemes. He 
proposed a premium, each of Rs. 100/- or Society’s 
Gold Medal for the most successful cultivation on a 
commercial scale of Coffee, and improved Cotton, and 
for successful introduction of European fruits, for im¬ 
provement of indigenous fruits, and successful introduc¬ 
tion of Mangosteen. This brought tremendous results, 
and Carey’s own gardener became famous for cabbages. 

WILLIAM CAREY PUBLISHER 

Besides the practical application of his knowledge in 
Agri-Horticultural fields, William Carey also diffused 
much valuable information through publications on 
various aspects. In the Asiatic Society of Bengal, he 
took an active part. On the agriculture oLDinajpur, he 
contributed an article, well illustrated, to the Asiatic 
Society, referring to the nature of soils, mode of tillage 
etc. The transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society 
owe much to the labours of William Carey for initia¬ 
tion, and they formed the first of a series of special 
periodical publications representing Indian Agriculture 
in general and on tea and forestry. The Agricultural 
Reforms of William Carey are famous. The publication 
of Hortus Bengalensis or a catalogue of the plants of 
the Hon’ble East India Company’s Botanic Garden in 
Calcutta, is most valuable, and this was edited and 
printed by William Carey in the press installed by him at 
Serampore. His publication of Roxburgh’s Flora Irtdica 
is a standard work with Botanists. Roxburgh had in¬ 
cluded 2200 species, besides more than 800 species of 
trees, for 80 of which, he acknowledges his debt to 
William Carey. 

Besides gardening and horticulture, William Carey 
had also great interest in birds, minerals, shells and 
other objects of Natural History. His collection of 
specimens in these respects were much admired, and he 
had at one time the best aviary, with numerous birds 
then little known or unknown in Bengal. He had a 
strong passion to paint and publish an account of the 
Natural History objects, which he reveals through one 
of his letters to Fuller in 1803, thus “1 may mention a 
thing which I have long designed, but for want of funds 
have never been able to accomplish- I suppose the 
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expense of doing it might be thirty rupees per month. I 
have always had a strong turn for Natural History, and 
I know nothing more fit to relax the mind after close 
application to other things. I have long wished to 
employ a person to paint Natural History of India, the 
vegetable productions excepted, which Dr. Roxburgh 
has been about for several years. The birds, insects, 
lizards, fishes and serpents (many of the last have been 
drawn by Dr. Buchanan and Dr. Russel with descrip¬ 
tions) would be amusing, would take little time and 
might be of use. I could do it for that sum, and indeed 
intend to employ my own little property for that pur¬ 
pose, as soon as it can be spared from the family”. 

William Carey’s selfless devotion to Science brought 
him great distinctions. The foundation of the Agri- 
Horticultural Society of India, which conferred great 
benefit to the country, has made William Carey as one 
of the most memorable savants of science, and in 
commemoration of the founder, William Carey’s bust 
is’ installed in the Society. The saul tree which was 
botanically an un-named genus then, was named by 
Dr. Roxburgh, as Careya saulea first, as a mark of res¬ 
pect to William Carey. Roxburgh created the genus 
Careya under Myrtaceae after William Carey with 
Careya herbacea as one of the species, which plant was 
a native of the interior parts of Bengal, where it was 
discovered by William Carey. One of the Amaryllideae, 
Crinum careyanum was again named after William 
Carey. John Graham, who was brought .to India in 1826 
by Sir John Malcolm from Dumfries to Bombay, and 
who subsequently died in 1839 at the early age of 34 at 
Khandala, gives in his rare publication of Catalogues 
of the plants growing in Bombay and its vicinity, a 
glowing tribute to Carey’s attainments. 

In 1807, William Carey was awarded the Diploma of 
Doctor of Divinity. He had other distinctions as well, 
which we learn from his letter to Dr. Ryland, written 
in July, 1823, in which he says “I have just received 
from England information of my being elected a Fellow 
of Linnean Society of London; and a member of the 
Geological Society and a Diploma constituting me a 
corresponding member of Horticultural Society of 
London. I bless God, that though nearly 62 years of age, 
I enjoy nearly as good health as I ever .did and get 
through as much work as ever.” 

In 1842, the Agri-Horticultural Society, did a great 
honour to its founder, when it resolved, on the address 
given by no less a person than the great Nathaniel 
Wallich, that “the Agri and Horticultural Society of 
India duly estimating the great and important services 
rendered to the interests of British India by the 
founder of the institution, the late Rev. Dr. William 
Carey, who unceasingly applied his great talents, abi¬ 
lities and influence in advancing the happiness of India 
—more especially by the spread of an improved system 
of husbandry and gardening—desire to mark, by some 
permanent record, their sense of his transcendent worth, 
by placing a marble bust to his memory in the Society’s 
new apartments at the Metcalfe Hall, there to remain a 
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lasting testimony to the pure and disinterested zeal and 
labours of so illustrious a character.” The bust in clay 
was first prepared by Nobo Kumar Pal, a Bengali 
artist, and the finish in Marble was done by J. C. Lough, 
a sculptor in England, chosen by Dr. Royle. 

Dr. Carey had also various other assignments given 
to him by Government, and other institutions. Thus 
from his letter to Dr. Ryland again, we see that William 
Carey was unanimously elected to the Presidentship of 
the Agri-Horticultural Society of India, and that he was 
also appointed a member of a committee by Govern¬ 
ment to inquire into and to take measures for remedying 
the evil that would result on timber becoming scarce 
and thus offering great difficulties in supplying the 
wants of the commissarist. This committee was called 
the Plantation Committee, and Carey says “that it has 
lately added much to my load of labours. We have to 
lay down plans for planting new forests, and preserving 
the old ones and to correspond with the Government 
on the subject and with its approbation to carry these 
problems into effect.” 

Dr. Carey built up also a very valuable herbarium, 
and his collections have been acknowledged by Wallich 
in his Plantce Asiaticce Rariores. The Hortus Subur- 
bonus Calcuttensis by Voigt, contains 1737 genera under 
278 orders, and this work was accomplished through 
the efforts of William Griffith, and as a mark of vene¬ 
ration for the philanthropic founder of the Serampore 
Garden, and with a sense of gratitude to place on record 
the labours of William Carey which extended over a 
period of thirty years. 

The Marquis of Hastings presented William Carey 
with the copy of Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis, which 
again was earlier presented to Lord Hastings by Sir 
John Dicke Bedford. That is an account, illustrated 
with numerous dried specimens of plants, accompanied 
with discriminating characters of the species and varie¬ 
ties, dealing with nutritive powers of different grasses 
by aids of chemistry, analysis of soils, vegetable subs¬ 
tances, and other aspects of practical agriculture. This 
present from Hastings will amply bear testimony to the 
great respect that William Carey commanded as an 
erudite Botanist. 

William Carey’s love for plants and gardening lasted 
practically to the very last hour of his life. From his 
son Jonathan’s account given in 1836, we get more into 
the real human sympathies in William Carey, and his 
attachment to his garden and his gardeners. He says 
that “In order to prevent irregularities in the attendance 
of the gardeners, he was latterly particular in paying 
their wages with his own hands ; and on the last occa¬ 
sion of doing so, he was much affected that his weakness 
had increased and confined him to the house. But not¬ 
withstanding he had closed this part of his earthly scene, 
he could not refrain from sending for his gardeners into 
the room where he lay and would converse with them 
about the plants and near his couch, against the Wall, he 
placed the picture of a beautiful shrub, upon which he 
gazed with delight.” 
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Above all, William Carey’s greatness comes forth 
from his spontaneous act of bequeathing to Serampore 
institute, whatever he had, through his last will, which 
interalia provided also for the vesting of all his botanical 
and natural history treasures in that institution. In this 
will William Carey has indicated to the following effect. 
“I give and bequeath to the College of Serampore, the 
whole of my Museum, consisting of minerals, shells, 
corals, insects and other natural curiosities and a Hortus 
siccus. Also the folio edition of Hortus Woburnensis, 
which was presented to me by Lord Hastings.” 

Nature had not, however, been kind to let Carey’s 
botanical and natural history treasures pass on to poste¬ 
rity. In 1823, William Carey’s beautiful garden at Seram¬ 
pore was completely flooded, and were thus destroyed 
and swept away many of his botanical and other 
treasures. In a few days, his very home was also washed 
away and thus it disappeared in floods. To what little left 
over, the cyclone of 1831 did the rest, uprooting most 
of his noblest trees, and crushing his conservatory and 
the much admired aviary. Even Carey’s numerous 
letters, which he corresponded with several men, and 
particularly with Roxburgh and Wallich in India, were 
lost, thus relegating William Carey’s admirable enter¬ 
prises in gardening to the mere realm of history. Today, 
we have but little relics of William Carey’s Hortus 
siccus, as most probably, his own collections were des¬ 
troyed by the floods, and the numerous specimens which 
he distributed to Roxburgh and to the Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta, might have had the same fate as the millions 
of collections of dried plants which were distributed by 
Nathaniel Wallich to various institutions in Europe, and 
leaving practically nothing for the Herbarium at the 
Botanic Gardens at Calcutta. 

CONCLUSION 

In William Carey, we find a perfection of a Christian 
character, profound humility and self-renunciation, in¬ 
domitable will, and perseverance, and a selfless devotion 


to the cause of the Mission. His main mission was the 
formation of the Baptist Mission, and perpetuation of 
its great cause, in which he had encountered discomfort, 
difficulties and discouragements. But Carey had his 
triumph, in unfolding to the Heathen World the Holy 
Scriptures, by translating and preaching in English and 
in their own languages, in the midst of his literary occu¬ 
pations of compiling Dictionaries, Grammar, and other 
works of a most arduous nature, and printing the vari¬ 
ous translations of the Scriptures in several Indian 
Languages, and translations of Ramayana, Maha 
Bharata, in his own press, established by him and his 
colleagues in Serampore. Amidst trials and severity of 
domestic afflictions, disappointments and complicated 
vicissitudes of life, William Carey steered his course, 
without swerving from his purpose, or faltering in his 
aims. While in India, he had several severe maladies, 
and an accident in 1823 necessitated a recourse to 
crutches. 

And in the early hours of June 9, 1834, William 
Carey slept in Jesus, with a World paying homage to 
this Great but Simple Servant of God, for generations to 
come. 
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